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insight and perception which stamps him as the really great leader. Again 
and again a mind less great would have been satisfied with results short of the 
greatest; this was never true of Napoleon. At such times, — the occasions 
on which the "paths of an ordinary corporal general diverge from those of a 
really great commander," — he always proved himself the latter. For Napo- 
leon there was no such word as impossible; untiring industry and unbounded 
confidence, a thorough appreciation of facts, and above all a boundless power 
of imagination, raised him above all obstacles. In his later years the imagina- 
tion blinded his perception of the facts ; his arrogance proceeded to the length 
of recognizing only facts in conformity with his ideas, and here lies the basis 
for his fall. 

These are some of the thoughts of Count von Wartenburg's work; it 
makes no pretence at a consideration of any but the military side of Napoleon's 
life. To the author "Napoleon became the greatest general because he volun- 
tarily renounced becoming a great monarch." The authority for this sweep- 
ing statement is not given. Indeed it would be difficult to find it in the life of 
Napoleon. To most of us the constructive ability of the Emperor in civil 
affairs quite equalled his transcendant genius for war. Wartenburg's military 
bias has sadly misled him on this point. Even in the estimation of his most 
hostile judge, Prince Metternich, Napoleon was born an administrator, a 
legislator, and a judge. 

The conception of the work is in conformity with the suggestion of Lord 
Rosebury, that it is too stupendous a task for one man to write the whole life 
of Napoleon, and that separate lives, one dealing with the military, the other 
with the civil side of his activities are absolutely necessary. In our opinion 
the present volumes, although quite meritorious, are far from attaining the 
standard of excellence necessary to make them the work the brilliant author 
of the "Last Phase" would accept as an adequate history of the military life 
of the great Corsican. 

W. E. Lingelbach. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



The Story of the Mormons. By William Alexander Linn. Pp. xxvi, 637. 

Price, $4.00. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1902. 

This work is of a more serious character than the title indicates ; indeed, 
it is the chief aim of the writer to present a complete history of the Mormons 
from their origin in Pennsylvania and New York to their present status in 
Utah and in the neighboring states. Most of the previous histories of the 
Mormons are monographic, treating only brief periods of their history. There- 
fore this work is important merely from the standpoint of completeness. The 
reader of Mormon history is also handicapped owing to the polemic nature of 
these monographs. One of the pleasant features of this treatise is the judicial 
attitude the writer maintains toward the disputed subjects. To escape the 
charge of partisanship he consciously quotes from Mormon sources rather 
than from those of their opponents. For this reason, his conclusions are 
convincing, although the chapters of the book present an unceasing arraign- 
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merit of the evolution of the Mormon faith and church organization. He 
however denies that the growth of the Mormon faith differs from the evolu- 
tion of other sects, and bases their rapid growth in the face of so many con- 
tradictions in the formulation of their faith upon the universal quality of man- 
kind — "Facility of human belief." 

But it is at this very point where one of the weaknesses of the book 
appears. The explanation is too simple. The writer would have done well 
to acquaint himself more thoroughly with the peculiar condition of the 
American mind in the Thirties, the time of the origin of Mormonism. No 
mention is made of the fact that this was a period of social unrest when men 
welcomed any movement that offered relief. In relating Smith's interesting 
bank experiment in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1837, no mention is made that this was 
but an incident in the wildcat bank movement of that very time. These are 
a few weaknesses that appear among the many excellencies of the work. The 
author presents in a clear light some of the vexed problems in Mormon history, 
such as the relation of the Spaulding manuscript to the Mormon Bible, the 
position of Sidney Ridgon in the evolution of the organization of the church, 
the relation of Joseph Smith to the introduction of polygamy as a church 
doctrine. The value of the history does not decrease as the writer approaches 
the history of the Mormons in Utah concerning which three authors have 
written voluminously. Both Tullidge and Whitney were members of the 
Mormon church, while H. H. Bancroft confided the preparation of his text to 
Mormon hands. Mr. Linn makes us believe through numerous citations well 
authenticated that the occupation and settlement of Utah constitutes one of 
the blackest pages of Mormon history. George D. Luetscher. 

George School, Pennsylvania. 



The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783. By Edward 

McCrady. Pp. 787. Price, $3.50. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

1902. 

The fourth volume in the series, by Edward McCrady, Esq., member of 
the Charleston, S. C, Bar, completes the history and development of the 
state socially and politically from the beginning of its colonial life to the end 
of the Revolutionary War. The third volume covered the story of the Revo- 
lution to 1780 and the present one completes it from that point. 

As in the prior volume, the author confines himself almost exclusively to 
the military history. The two volumes might be justly called a history of the 
Revolutionary War in South Carolina, so far as the civil history of the transi- 
tion from colony to statehood is concerned. Yet it must be admitted that 
government in that section was well-nigh intermitted during these years of 
invasion and strife, and that all social history was annihilated in the crucial 
test of what was virtually a civil war. 

The present volume begins with the arrival of General Greene to assume 
command after the defeat of Gates at Camden— General Greene, "the 'Deputy 
Saviour' as he was almost blasphemously called, to reap the fruits and the 
honors not only of what had already been done by the partisan bands, but of 
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